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THE DYNAMIC ABSOLUTE 


preareenntaagge comes to us in two ways: First, as a variety of 
coexisting—of contemporaneous—conscious facts; and, second, 
as a temporal succession. 

When we open our eyes and look upon a landscape, the various 
objects appear before us simultaneously. Afterward, as we walk 
through the countryside, we encounter the same objects successively. 
In so doing, we realize perfectly that the hills and valleys, the lakes 
and streams, exist simultaneously, but we also realize that our meet- 
ing first with one and then another constitutes a series of events 
which do not coexist with one another in the same manner which ap- 
pears to hold true of the contemporaneous objects in a spatial world. 

Yet it is also true that there is a sense in which a series of suc- 
cessive happenings may be present at once to our consciousness, in 
such a way that they may be said to coexist for us, notwithstanding 
the fact that they occur one by one. 

As you walk along through the woods and fields, your contact with 
the various objects takes place at too slow a rate of speed for more 
than one event at a time to be present to your consciousness. In 
other words, your time-span is too brief for two or three of your 
successive encounters to appear together as a single temporal whole. 
But when events flow upon you in more rapid sequence, as, for exam- 
ple, when you hear a rhythmic series of drum-beats, a phrase of mu- 
sic, or the words of a sentence, you can, and do, take in a number of 
successive happenings as a single present experience. For you, at 
least for the time being, the elements of such a series coexist, whether 
objectively they exist simultaneously or not. The space of time 
within which you can recognize such a sequence as a single present 
experience has been ascertained by psychological experiment a3 
approximately from one-tenth of a second to three or four seconds 
in extent. It is known as our ‘‘specious present’’ or as the charac- 
teristic time-span of our species. 

On the other hand, it is only natural to infer that the psychologi- 
cal present of other species might differ materially from our own. 
The time-span of a dog, could it be ascertained, would, no doubt, 
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prove to be more limited than that of the human individual; while 
that of some of the species of short-lived insects might end at the 
point where ours begin. And yet, to such an insect, or to one of the 
cells of our own body, the interval of one tenth of a second might 
include a series of events which, by reason of their rapidity, escape 
us altogether. Again, if William James was right in accepting the 
analogical reasonings of Fechner; if there are beings of higher than 
human grade; if there exist spirits of the various species, planetary 
souls, selves or personalities embracing entire solar systems or stellar 
universes, then, indeed, we may imagine that the time-spans of such 
beings may include as many days, years, centuries, or millenniums as 
ours is known to comprise distinguishable fractions of a second. To 
such individuals, then, the events included by very great intervals 
of time may be known, experienced together, as coexisting elements 
in a temporal whole, and this notwithstanding the fact that they are 
admitted to actually happen, or take place, one by one. 

So far, then, the term ‘‘specious present,’’ as used in psychology, 
has a perfectly simple and unambiguous meaning. When, however, 
we turn to the Absolute, a question arises as to whether we should 
regard time-span simply as a name for the conscious unity of coexist- 
ing objects in the temporal order, or as the conserver of events which 
actually happen or take place one by one. The straight and obvious 
path for reason to pursue would here consist, apparently, in follow- 
ing out the preceding line of thought to its logical conclusion. The 
Absolute, we would then say, is simply a being of unlimited time- 
span to whom the events of the temporal order, which take place one 
after another, are, none the less, present as a totum-simul. 

This view agrees well with the conceptions of Common Sense. 
The average man believes in one universe which may or may not be 
infinite in space, but which is certainly limited to a very brief period 
of time. The universe of a minute ago, he would tell us, is gone 
beyond recall. It no longer exists, for the very reason that it has 
passed over into the present one. Yet, just as the words of a sen- 
tence, audibly pronounced, are simultaneously present to the listener, 
just as their sound continues for an instant to dwell in consciousness 
after the atmospheric waves have passed beyond, so, Common Sense 
may be ready to admit, the being of events not now actually taking 
place may, for a brief space, be conserved by means of time-span. 
If, moreover, there are personalities of extra-human grade, this proc- 
ess may be extended until, finally, as most people believe, the entire 
course of history is present at once to the consciousness of God. Thus 
the Temporal Order, taken in its wholeness, becomes the Eternal 
Order. ‘‘The knowledge of all change,’’ says Josiah Royce, ‘‘is itself 
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indeed unchangeable, just because any change that occurs, or that can 
occur, to any being, is already included amongst the objects known to 
the Eternal point of view.”’ 

Have we then, in the hypothesis outlined above, a fair statement 
of the views of those writers who appear to rest a conception of the 
Absolute upon a doctrine of time-span? Frankly, it seems impos- 
sible that such should be the case. So well agreed are thinkers of 
the Idealistic School as to the existence of past and future, that it 
seems preposterous to accuse any one of them of reverting to the un- 
reflective notions of Common Sense; and the conception of the world 
as a changing universe, whose past is dead and gone, whose future is 
not yet, and whose present alone is real, belongs, preéminently, to this 
class. Of course, we may be told that since the entire temporal order 
is known at once to the consciousness of God, we should regard this 
as the reality. In Him, accordingly, the facts must be viewed as 
eternally existing, and what we call their occurrence is thus degraded 
to the rank of mere appearance. But if we adopt this course, we are 
simply reverting to the conception of a static Absolute, and all of 
the objections which have been arrayed against the latter view are 
of equal force here. 

We are thus confronted, as I have already pointed out, by an 
alternative. The philosopher who would put forth a dynamic con- 
ception of the Absolute, and who desires to rest such a conception 
upon a doctrine of time-span, must do one of two things. Either he 
must adhere to the common-sense point of view and allege that, when 
the universe passes over into a new state, the previous state, except 
in so far as it is preserved by time-span, is left devoid of content; or 
else, admitting the objective reality of past and future, he must show 
how the facts of the temporal order may coexist and yet exist dynam- 
ically—how, in short, the events in the stream of time may remain 
what they are and yet the finite center continually progress, passing 
from one state or experience to the next, as it lives its life. 

On the latter supposition, I must confess, a doctrine of time-span 
Seems to me superfluous. In the conception of the Static Absolute, 
the facts of the temporal order are viewed as coexisting and as enter- 
ing into a unity, and this unity is called the Absolute. No mention 
is generally made, or need be made, of time-span. We may, of 
course, legitimately enough, define this term as the number of 
temporally ordered but coexisting elements which a given individual 
can take in as a single present experience. And in this case, obvi- 
ously, if there were no time-span of unlimited extent, there would 
exist no Absolute. But this is merely another way of saying that all 
of the psychic materials in the stream of time do not enter into a 
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conscious unity. To dignify such a change in nomenclature by look. 
ing upon it as a philosophical doctrine, and to regard it as affording 
an explanation of the Absolute, is surely going too far. In our preg. 
ent conception, however, time-span is the name for the power of the 
individual to actually conserve the being of events which take place 
one after another and which, except for time-span, would cease to 
exist when the universe passes over into a new state. Suppress time. 
span in the latter view * and the entire temporal order, except that 
narrow portion included within the psychological present moment, 
disappears. But suppress time-span in the alternative conception 
and the Absolute does, indeed, vanish away, but the stream of time, 
with all its infinite richness of detail, continues to exist. 

For this reason, I am inclined to regard the time-span theory as 
having weight as a philosophical doctrine only when conjoined with 
the conception of a single dynamic universe moving forward in time, 
such as the one in which Common Sense believes. 

The hypothesis, so far as I am able to make out, resembles, in 
many respects, the conception of Professor Bergson, except that 
whereas for the French philosopher the past is preserved by itself 
automatically, for Royce an Absolute Time-Span is indispensable for 
the attainment of this object. But how the past, so preserved, may 
be viewed as retaining its dynamic quality is something that is not 
explained. 

The most eminent exponent of the Time-Span Theory was Royce, 
and I have, therefore, taken his lecture on ‘‘The Temporal and the 
Eternal’’? as a standard text upon which to base my own criticism. 
Yet, when I attempt to attribute to him views similar to the above, I 
am conscious of committing an injustice—the conception is contrary 
to so much that we find elsewhere in his philosophy. 

Nevertheless, I feel compelled to adopt this course, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, as I have already remarked, if it was the 
intention of the philosopher to assert the perpetual existence of the 
entire series of events constituting the temporal order (irrespective 
of whether or not there is an absolute), then he would have been 
faced by the necessity of showing how this could be, and yet the 
facts of growth, of change, of actual progress from state to state, 
could still hold true of the world in which we live. This Royce does 
not do. And, in the second place, I am forced to link his time-span 
theory with the universe of popular fancy, because of his own words, 
which appear to admit of no other possible construction. Quotations 
might here be multiplied, but two brief sentences of compact mean- 

1I do not here mean to include time-spans of brief duration, such as 


exist in man and the lower animals. 
2 The World and the Individual, Vol, Two, Lecture ITI. 
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ing will serve our purpose: ‘‘Listen to any musical phrase or 
rhythm,’’ he declares, ‘‘and grasp it as a whole, and you thereupon 
have presented to you the image, so to speak, of the divine knowledge 
of the temporal order.’’ And again: ‘‘In order to conceive what, in 
general, such an eternal view of the temporal order involves, or to 
conceive in what sense the temporal order of the real world is also 
an eternal order, we have, therefore, but to remember the sense in 
which the melody, or other sequence, is known at once to our own 
consciousness. . . .”’ 

Now, when the average man strikes a series of notes upon a piano, 
using, let us say, but one finger for the purpose, he does not doubt 
that these events actually occur or happen one after another. He is 
equally sure, moreover, that when his finger is in contact with a cer- 
tain key, the previous notes are no longer being struck, though the 
sound may continue to dwell in consciousness, for, as he would tell 
us, his finger can not be in two different places at the same time. 
This is the simple and obvious meaning of the experience. But, if 
the philosopher had it in mind that when any note is sounded, the 
previous notes continue to be struck; that these events keep on hap- 
pening in what we call the past; that, in reality, the keys are struck 
not only successively but also, somehow, simultaneously, then I think 
we should have been informed of the fact and not left to grope after 
a hidden meaning so foreign to our customary modes of thought. 

But from the foregoing quotations it is clear that the melody or 
other sequence, as ordinarily understood, is supposed to give us the 
exact type of the temporal order. And when the successive happen- 
ings in such melody or sequence are perceived at once, by virtue of 
our time-span, then we have presented to us the type of the eternal 
order. The temporal order is, therefore, necessarily conceived as a 
progression in which reality passes over from one state into the next 
—an order wherein, were it not for the extended time-span of selves 
of extra-human grade, and in particular of the Supreme Being, the 
preceding states of the universe would rapidly fade away into ab- 
solute nothingness. 

Shall we say, then, that a single universe, evolving through suc- 
cessive stages, leaves its own past moments charged with Being? It 
is conceivable that some one might answer: ‘‘ Yes, since each second 
of time is for just that particular second fully oceupied by the one 
universe in passing. If we could go back into the past, therefore, we 
would find every moment of that past inhabited by the same identical 
universe, for at each of those moments of time this present universe 
was there.’’ 

This answer, plausible as it may sound, is, however, based upon a 
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misunderstanding. No one has ever doubted that to each point in 
the temporal order, abstractly defined, there corresponds a moment 
of real time, when this universe was there. But what we desire to 
know is, what is there now, or, in other words, what continues to exist 
in the past, while new states of our universe are being evolved. 
When we ask if the past exists, the literal meaning of our words is 
whether the past exists now, just as a road exists over which our feet 
have trod. ‘‘Any lapse,’’ declares Professor F. H. Bradley, in Ap. 
pearance and Reality, ‘‘that for any purpose you take as one period, 
becomes forthwith a present. And then this lapse is treated as if it 
existed, all at once. For how, otherwise, could it be spoken of as 
one thing at all? Unless it is, I do not see how we have a right to 
regard it as possessing a character. And unless it is present, I am 
quite unable to understand with what meaning we can assert that it 
“_" 

Now, it will be admitted that a thing can not both change and 
also remain what it is. And if anyone were to assert that the present 
universe, of, say, one second’s duration, passed over into a new state 
and yet continued to exist unaltered in that previous second of its 
history, I can not see but what he would be guilty of just such a fla- 
grant contradiction. While it may not be profitable to analyze the 
state of mind of such a person, it seems clear that when he speaks of 
going back into the past, he does not actually mean going back in 
tume at all. For each step that he might make would coincide in 
time with a forward step of the world in general. The fact is, that 


he is really thinking of the past as of a road all parts of which equally . 


exist, so that, while he is going forward in time, he imagines himself 
to be going back upon that road. But this notion contains the un- 
conscious admission that every foot of the back stretch exists now, 
7.e., continues to exist, during every instant in the forward progress 
of reality, and not simply at those particular moments in the past 
when this universe was there. This, undoubtedly, is the correct view 
of the matter, but, from what has been said, it is certain that the road 
can not owe its existence to the one universe in passing. Indeed, the 
world can not even leave foot-prints in the sands of time, for, on this 
supposition, there are no sands. Besides the one universe there is 
nothing. But, on the other hand, if our adventurer, in going back 
into the past, is assumed to take the one universe along with him, 
then time would be reversed and wherever he might end, there he 
would find Being. 

The past exists. The proof of this is, indeed, a philosophical 
commonplace. But if it exists, this can not be due to our present uni- 
verse of limited duration. That, at least, I have endeavored to make 
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clear. Have we, then, in the time-span theory the added element 
that we need? And if the latter should be found to meet all require- 
ments concerning the past, what shall we say regarding the future? 
For the Absolute is a being to whom past and future must be equally 
known, equally present? If Royce had but hit upon a way to make 
his universe dynamic and yet to retain the fullness of being sug- 
gested by the ‘‘block universe of the static Absolute,’’ then, indeed, 
the time-span theory would have found its proper sphere. For then 
time-span would have meant not the retention in consciousness of 
states generated one by one, but simply the power to take in at once 
a number of temporally ordered but simultaneously existing facts— 
of states equally present and yet, somehow, equally dynamic. But, 
since we are not given the key to the above mystery, we must con- 
tinue, for the time being, to view reality as a single universe, of lim- 
ited duration, a universe whose successive states are maintained in 
existence by means of time-span. 

Here, then, as I understand it, is the conception of Josiah Royce. 
And at first glance it does, indeed, appear to answer the question 
which we found to be insoluble when considered in connection with 
the Static Absolute, namely, the problem occasioned by our effort to 
account for the movement of those momentary fields of attention 
which we call ‘‘ourselves.’’ For now we are to believe that the facts 
of experience are generated one by one by the existence and develop- 
ment of a genuine process. And what more natural than to suppose 
that our consciousness is carried forward from state to state, just 
because it is a part of the real movement, of the dynamic process, 
whereby these states are generated in turn! 

Yet before we indulge in much rejoicing that our troubles are 
at last ended, it would be wise to scrutinize a little more closely the 
nature of the solution here presented to our view. And, first of all, 
it occurs to us to observe that knowledge about a fact is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the actual experience of the fact itself. We may, 
indeed, assume, for instance, that God possesses an eternal knowledge 
that at a specified moment of time a certain individual will experi- 
ence a pain in the sciatic nerve. But we are compelled to observe 
that exact knowledge of the quality of a sensation or emotion is im- 
possible apart from the actual experience of that sensation or emo- 
tion. If the movement of our attention, then, coincides in time with 
the actual generation of the facts, forms a part of the real process of 
the universe, how can God experience, and how can He exactly 
know, the quality of a sensation which we will have, say, tomorrow, 
and which has never yet been brought into existence by the develop- 
ment of the process which constitutes our life? 
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But there is another reason why this hypothesis is untenable. 
If the movement of our attention is supposed to coincide with the 
generation of the facts, then obviously this process has progressed 
only to a certain point or act. Hence the Absolute, who is aware of 
all things, must also be aware of this; and while He may possess an 
eternal knowledge of what the facts, not yet generated, will be, He 
must know that their creation will constitute genuinely future events. 
Such being the case, we see that the attempt to account for the change 
in the finite subject, on the ground that it is a part of the real move- 
ment which generates the facts, results in a view which, whatever its 
advantages may be, is certainly not the conception of an Absolute. 

But now, once more, we must admit that perhaps we have failed, 
so far, to give a correct outline of the Absolute of The World and the 
Individual. In fact, we know that such is the case, for, elsewhere in 
his works, Royce has declared repeatedly that he regards the Absolute 
Experience as coextensive with the Absolute Knowledge. Indeed, 
one of the most fundamental tenets of his philosophy, and one with 
which I heartily agree, is the thesis that within the all-inclusive per- 
fection of the Absolute Life there can exist no thought which is not 
embodied in fact, and no fact which is not the expression of thought 
or meaning. Hence the conception of an Absolute Knowledge, con- 
joined with an evolving experience which occupies successively the 
states or stages which that knowledge has abstractly defined, must 
finally be given up. 

Now, the facts of which the Absolute is conscious as a presented 
whole are supposed, by hypothesis, to actually occur, as a series of 
drum-beats occur, one after another. But, since the Absolute Ex- 
perience is regarded by Royce as coextensive with the Absolute 
Knowledge, we must think of this series of events as having pro- 
gressed infinitely far. In doing this, in supposing the real occurrence 
of the facts to be divorced from the movement of our fields of atten- 
tion, we are, of course, leaving the latter unexplained. Yet there 
are a number of reasons why we must adopt this course. In the first 
place, if I repeat a line of verse (such are the illustrations of which 
the philosopher makes repeated use), I am conscious of the whole line 
as a present experience. If, however, I repeat but half the line, my 
consciousness is, so far, incomplete. I may, indeed, know abstractly 
what the remaining words are going to be, but I am not conscious of 
them as experienced facts. We can not, then, place any limit on the 
actual occurrence of the contents of the Absolute Life without in- 
volving such a failure of the Absolute Experience. However far we 
may imagine the real process to extend, if we stop short of infinity we 
will find that, beyond this point, we must recognize a genuine future, 
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a series of facts which have not yet taken place and which can not, 
therefore, be present to the Absolute Experience. 

We have no alternative, then, but to assert that the series of actual 
occurrences extend infinitely far. But now a new difficulty con- 
fronts us, for we see that, in making this assertion, we simply con- 
tradict ourselves. 

Take any fact R. By hypothesis this fact actually occurred, and 
hence has not eternally existed. We ask how, beginning with R, and 
adding fact on fact—or successive finite groups of facts,—we can 
ever arrive at infinity? If we are told that within an infinite time 
this is possible, we reply that such a supposition merely serves to 
reinstate our problem in a different form. For how, by the succes- 
sive addition of finite periods of time, can we ever arrive at Eternity ? 

When I say this, however, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
am not here raising the question as to the possibility of the actual 
existence of an infinite multitude. If we desire to return to our for- 
mer conception and think of the infinite series of facts as simply 
existing, I have, so far, no objection. But I do deny that we can 
ever arrive at an infinite multitude by the successive addition of 
events which take place in time. 

On the other hand, even if we were able to view the whole infinite 
series of events as accomplished, and as simultaneously present to the 
consciousness of God, still thi$ would not help us to account for the 
movement of our present fields of attention. Why, if this were true, 
should our momentary form of consciousness have lagged behind the 
real movement which generated, in the first instance, the facts of our 
lives? Once divorced from this creative process, we are at a loss to 
comprehend why we should pass from state to state. Borne upon the 
crest of the real movement, constituting a part of it, we can under- 
stand this, but the facts once generated remain what they are. In 
experiencing them, we are merely becoming aware of what is already 
present to the consciousness of God. Thus we have returned, in ef- 
fect, to the conception of a Static Absolute, but with an increased 
burden of care. For, once more, we have to face not merely all of 
the difficulties which we encountered in connection with the latter 
view, but, in addition, we now have certain insoluble problems to 
which the theory of ‘‘occurrence’’ itself has given rise. 

Are we, then, forced to the conclusion that the facts of time-span, 
expanded into a philosophical doctrine, are insufficient to offer us au 
explanation of the Absolute? It will be observed that the objections 
which I have endeavored to bring forward in opposition to the 
hypothesis have all been based upon the supposition that we were 
dealing with an infinite time. During the past decade, however, a 
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new geometry has come into favor. It is the fashion of the hour to. 
look upon space as curved and the universe as finite. But if this is 
the case in regard to space, it is equally conceivable that it might 
hold true with respect to time. We may think of time as a stream, 
without beginning and without end, moving forward in a straight 
line through an infinite Euclidian space. Or, again, we may think of 
it as returning upon itself so that, if one were only to keep on long 
enough, he would eventually return to the point of beginning. 

Now, whether or not Josiah Royce believed in the existence of an 
infinite stellar universe, occupying an infinite Euclidian space, I am 
unable to say. He was, in general, the apostle of the infinite, and in 
his Supplementary Essay to The World and the Individual he de- 
fended at length the concept of an actually existing infinite multi- 
tude. I can also say with certainty that his time was of the recti- 
linear variety, without beginning and without end, infinite. In this, 
strangely enough, he was at one with our most eminent mathematical 
physicists of the present day. ‘‘The world taken as a whole,”’ says 
Professor A. S. Eddington, ‘‘has one direction in which it is not 
curved ; that direction gives a kind of absolute time as distinct from 
space.’’ According to Professor de Sitter, the world is spherical in 
its space dimensions, but open toward plus and minus infinity in its 
time dimension. This view, moreover, also accords with the teach- 
ing of Professor Einstein, who, however, prefers a conception of the 
universe as cylindrical—curved with respect to its three space dimen- 
sions, but straight in regard to time. 

These opinions, including those of Royce, probably spell the con- 
demnation of circular time; and, if I am not mistaken, time-span, 
viewed as a conserver of the being of the temporal order, must share 
in this condemnation. 

Yet, we are compelled to observe, if, perimpossible, the mathemati- 
eal physicists are wrong, if time really should be circular, then the 
objections which we have urged against the time-span theory are, 
with a single exception, rendered of no account. If time be circular, 
then, indeed, we may liken reality to the face of a clock—a face, how- 
ever, which is best thought of with one hand missing. The marks 
upon the dial may then be taken to stand for the states of the uni- 
verse as abstractly defined by the Absolute Thought, while the mov- 
ing hand becomes the real process of the world which gives concrete 
embodiment to each of these states in turn. But, because the moving 
hand passes more than once over the figures on the dial, so we are 
enabled to think of those states which we call ‘‘future’’ as existing 
in the Absolute Experience, for the reason that they have actually 
been brought into being, on a previous occasion, and are retained in 
consciousness by means of time-span. 
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The one objection which would seem to hold as against this 
modification of the hypothesis is that the successive states of the 
universe, once generated, would be retained in the Absolute Experi- 
ence simply for what they are; that they would become static, like 
the words written down by a moving hand, and that the term ‘‘Dy- 
namic Absolute’’ would, therefore, become a misnomer. In rebuttal, 
it might be urged that, since each fact is actually experienced as a 
dynamic thing—as an object which is not static, but is passing over 
into something else—so the entire procession of states, as present to 
the Absolute, would be a procession in which each unit is likewise 
experienced as passing over into the next member of the series. 
Now, whether or not this would be possible with respect to the Ab- 
solute Experience, while, at the same time, we retain our previously 
conceived limitations as still applying to our own world—the tem- 
porally limited universe of common sense—is a matter that may ap- 
pear in doubt. It requires small penetration, however, to perceive 
that if we may look upon the Absolute Experience as a series of 
equally existing dynamic states, each of which is undergoing cease- 
less transformation into one after another of the abstractly defined 
steps or stages of the temporal order, then, manifestly, there is noth- 
ing to prevent us from picturing objective reality in the same way. 
But why this duplication? Expand the universe into a multiverse, 
and its coexisting dynamic states, entering into a unity, become the 
Absolute. Our clock, if we still think of time as circular (though 
there is no longer any necessity for so doing), is now conceived as 
having as many hands as there are markings upon the dial. Thus 
the Absolute Knowledge is enabled to coincide throughout with the 
actual generation of events. 

But time-span, on the other hand, has lost its importance as a 
philosophical doctrine. True, if there were no time-span, if the co- 
existing elements of the temporal order were not perceived at once 
by some individual, then there would be no Absolute. But time- 
span, so conceived, is merely the name for the conscious unity of 
equally existing states. It is no longer the conserver of events which 
take place, one after another, in the progress of the world. 


JOHN R. HoumeEs. 
PASADENA, CALIF, 


CONCERNING INTROSPECTION: A REPLY 


Li a recent issue of this JourNaL (XXII, 14, 382 ff.) Professor 
Blake does me the honor to subject Mind as Behavior to a spe- 
cial analysis; in doing which he leaves me grateful for criticism of 
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a kind whose eliciting had been my principal hope in collecting 
these papers. I hasten to offer what I can in way of response to 
objections so shrewdly considered. My only regret, that, not to 
exceed, I must force Mr. Blake’s wealth of suggestion to center it- 
self in one critical sentence: 


Professor Singer denies all value to introspective methods of psychology, 
and urges the necessity of a purely objective and behavioristic interpretation 
of consciousness, 


Of the two clauses here conjoined, the second may accurately 
render my thought, if it be taken to sum-up (and no more) a thesis 
several times stated in the course of the volume under discussion: 

Consciousness is not something inferred from behavior; it is behavior. Or, 
more accurately: Our belief in consciousness is an expectation of probable 
behavior based on an observation of actual behavior, a belief to be confirmed 
or refuted by more observation as any other belief in fact is to be tried out 
(10, passim.) 


But need one who clings to this much involve himself in a ‘‘de- 
nial of all value to introspective methods of psychology’’? I had 
not thought so; yet Mr. Blake finds words of my own which he takes 
to be more than an unwilling admission, rather an eager avowal of 
this very negation. What seems to be my most emphatic utterance 
occurs in a context preoccupied with the question how J may know 
what lies in my neighbor’s mind. A first guess, as all would allow, 
must be based on quite behavioristic data: my neighbor’s past con- 
duct of his life; his present attitude. But how may I learn whether 
my guess is right or no? 

The obvious resource [so runs the text] of one who wants to know is to 
ask the thinker what he is thinking about. Whereupon the obvious remark of 
one who regards consciousness as expected behavior is that one who so asks is 
appealing to behavior to confirm or refute his expectation. [The utterance 
feature, etc., is no more than more behavior, surely.] But such a triumph [for 
responding to my question, the flatus vocis expression of the objectivist] is brief. 
The man who replies is already other than the man who thought. He is in a 
more advantageous position than I venture a guess, in the same sense that he is 
better placed than I to see the wall behind my head; but for him as for me it 
is only a guess. Memory is generally less fallible than divination; but it is 
fallible enough. 


So far, nothing to suggest negation: it can not be supposed that 
because I recognize my neighbor to be ‘‘more advantageously placed”’ 
than myself to witness his own thoughts, therefore I disparage the 
value of his testimony. But, just as the eyewitness to what is back 
of my head has not the last word on that subject (though he may 
profitably be accorded the first), so I have insisted introspective 
testimony can not be allowed the last word on its topic. For one 
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who clung to a conception of mind which left the last word concern- 
ing states of mind with the introspective witness—for him, indeed, 
this last word ought to be worthless, and with it his whole concep- 
tion of mind. There is no ‘‘word’’ so privileged as to be beyond 
question, save the word that has really said nothing: such a word 
answers no questions, and questions that can have no other answer 
ean themselves have no meaning. Wherefore (I was led on to say) : 

If the question as to the thinker’s past [thought] has a meaning, it has 
also an answer and there is a definable method of arriving at this answer or at 
least of indefinitely approximating to it. An appeal to the thinker to tell us 
what was his thought can not give us the truth nor open a way by which we may 
approach the truth (42). 

The words italicized (for the occasion) are those in which Mr. 
Blake comes upon my ‘‘denial of all value to introspective methods. ’’ 
Nor will anyone find fault with Mr. Blake for putting such a con- 
struction on them, unless perhaps one who felt them protected by 
the context. This, I fear me, is what the author had assumed and 
therewith fallen into an incaution of phrasing. Had he elsewhere 
said the like of this, Multiplying the testimony of Americans as to 
their type of citizenship can not ‘‘open a way’’ toward determining 
whether this many-nationed world is exclusively peopled by repub- 
licans,—he would have fallen into an exaggeration of the same order. 
For to be sure there are circumstances under which each American 
thus told-off would dispose of one more chance of coming upon a non- 
republican. But are there no circumstances in which the hundred- 
millionth answer would bring us no nearer a conclusion than the 
first? If, namely, from the outset one knew one’s inquiry restricted 
to but one out of many nations admitted to exist, might not one be 
excused for reflecting, then there can be no sense in beginning? 
Or again, if one were invited to ‘‘make a start’’ at forming a jury 
from a panel of ten, being assured the while no more would be forth- 
coming ...? It is not always true that half-a-loaf is better than 
no loaf. 

But why defend a phrase it is so much easier to better? Evi- 
dently the whole argument turns on the point that introspective 
evidence shares with every other evidence offered from a point of 
view the quality of being valuable—nay, invaluable—on one condi- 
tion. And this, the condition that it be (I do not say confirmed but) 
confirmable. To introspective, as to any other type of judgment, ap- 
plies a principle Mr. Blake remarks as ‘‘extreme’’ in its impli- 
cations: ‘‘In so far as a judgment lays claim to truth, in so far does 
it pretend to have grasped an objective reality, and in so far must 
it be capable of confirmation or refutation from an indefinite series 
of other point of view’’ (197). And, I reflected, ‘‘exactly that 
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inaccessibility to more than one point of view which is supposed to 
shield immediate certainty from the danger of contradiction algo 
robs it of the chance of confirmation’’ (195). 

How then check up introspective testimony? My answer is, this 
can not be done within the limits of introspective evidence. But it 
must be done, else indeed this evidence would be of no value. To 
develop a meaning of ‘‘mind as observable object’’ is the one chance 
of not ‘‘denying all value to introspective methods of psychology.” 
(Whereupon, considering how it has been my labor to make secure 
the methods of this psychology, and how I am nevertheless accused 
in its name, my fate reminds me of a certain other sage’s. I hear 
the echo of Socrates’ pleading before the Athenians: ‘‘If I must 
award me a sentence according to my just deserts, I award this,— 
maintenance in the Pyrtaneum.’’ And may I not plead before the 
introspectionists: If I must name the title by which my deserts 
should make me known among you, I name this,—defender of the 
Faith). 

However, if Mind as Behavior is orthodox enough in its views 
on introspection, it is evidently at war with something, and with 
something well intrenched in tradition. In the Preface, its doctrine 
of mind contrasts itself with a classic faith in indubitable introspec- 
tions and unverifiable analogies. But perhaps its impiety is deeper, 
at least broader in offense. For there is a way of looking at ‘‘states 
of mind’’ from which, if any have escaped in the end, none will have 
been free from the beginning—a way which makes the ‘‘subjectiv- 
ity’’ of these states so much a part of their being that to suggest any 
more ultimate ‘‘objectivity’’ they may enjoy seems little short of 
nonsense. What, then, I take to be the deepest and broadest reason 
for the opposition to a mind-as-object-theory (what perhaps under- 
lies Mr. Blake’s presumption that such a theory must be anti-intro- 
spectionist) turns on its rejection of a mind-as-subject-doctrine ap- 
pearing at moments in almost all, as in almost everyone’s, philosophy. 

When I say mind-as-subject-philosophy, I mean the doctrine 
making certain states of mind to be and to remain ineurably sub- 
jective. ... 

Take for example something sweet, sour, red, yellow, or the like. Such a 
character is evidently something exclusively subjective. What sweet or sour, red 
or yellow may be . . . can only be felt; and by no description communicated to 
another. If ever a recognition of my feeling is to come to him, each ‘‘other’’ 
must bring the object within the range of his own feeling. One can only say: 
in me there is sensation of bitter, sweet, etc., and nothing more. And then, even 
supposing another than yourself to judge the object by his own feeling, however 
could you find out whether the knowledge he gets in this way is a knowledge of 


your sensation; whether he senses things quite as you do? In what way are you 
to know that what the two of you call sweet is just the same to him and to 
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youf Diaruber lasst sich in Ewigkeit nichts ausmachen; die Sache liegt im 
Gebeite des lediglich Subjektiven, und ist gar nicht objektiv. 


And this is Fichte (Werke, I. H. F.; I, 313)—separated by a 
world of other thoughts from our old enemy the classic empiricist ! 
The offence of ‘‘objectivism’’ must indeed be broad as it is deep. 

Having made nothing out of the simple question whether your 
bitter and sweet be my bitter and sweet, how does Fichte make out 
with the rest of his Wissenschaftslehre? This I must leave to other 
expounders of his gentle text: but as for myself, from the moment 
I had come to recognize a question as meaningful enough, yet ‘‘in all 
eternity’’ unanswerable by my science, I should have despaired of 
my theory-of-science. I should have wanted to begin all over again. 

This in effect is what Hegel did: without denying bitter, sweet, 
and the like to be as subjective as you please, he could see them re- 
maining ebensosehr objective. One working out of this thesis is 
indeed the problem of Mind as Behavior. (In the light of which 
confession Mr. Blake may feel constrained to change my ‘‘school.’’ 
From having taken’ me for ‘‘a sort of neo-Kantian positivist,’’ he 
may come to reclass me as ‘‘some kind of a neo-Hegelian objectivist.’’ 
In all of which I should find no word to protest against, except per- 
haps the neo. After all, most of us do come after Kant, Hegel, and 
others. ) 

I began by regretting the restriction put by good custom on the 
length of ‘‘responses,’’ and must regret it the more that Mr. Blake 
is so penetrating a critic as to bring his every comment close to a 
vital point. But I bethink me that for this very reason I stand to 
lose less by the limitations of my defense than I might otherwise 
have done: in an argument blessed with organization, all vital 
points might be said to knot themselves into one. So that if Mr. 
Blake, having in one place understood me to deny all value to intro- 
spective methods of psychology, finds me in another denying all value 
to the unconfirmed observation of the physicist, his two objections 
illustrate but one principle. Doubtless he will anticipate that 
whether dealing with the introspective psychologist’s, or with the 
measuring physicist’s ‘‘ unconfirmed observations’’ I would appeal to 
just the same distinction between immediate availability and imme- 
diate certainty. 

But when from the ‘‘plasticity’’ of his unconfirmed data, and 
from the insistency of his ideals, I am led to regard the most exact 
scientist as an ‘‘empirical idealist’’—I am not so sure that Mr. Blake 
disagrees with the conclusion. He at any rate has not mistaken that 
conclusion: it is as he says ‘‘far removed’’ from the empiricism of 
the ‘‘many [who] are accustomed to suppose that science begins with 
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a certain basis of hard and unquestioned fact revealed by simple 
observation of phenomena, from which basis it proceeds to extend 
its domain by the various processes of inductive inference.’’ 

K. A. Sinacrr, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


From Augustus to Augustine: Essays and Studies Dealing with the 
Contact and Conflict of Classic Paganism and Christianity. 
Ernest G. Srmuer. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1923. Pp. ix + 335. 


Mr. Sihler proposes, in this series of essays, to portray the failure 
of pagan culture in its struggle with Christianity. This failure is 
represented not only as defeat in the struggle, but also as an abject 
internal deficiency of classic civilization itself. The writer’s method, 
as indicated in the preface, is to ‘‘give voice primarily to those utter- 
ances which were made in the generation presented . . .’’ (p. viii). 

The reviewer lacks the equipment which would permit a judgment 
concerning the adequacy of Mr. Sihler’s survey of the historical 
materials. The character of the work, however, may be suggested 
by the author’s evident opposition to certain tendencies in the inter- 
pretation of the movement from classic paganism to the supremacy 
of Christianity. This change is viewed, not as a continuous process, 
but as a revolutionary event. ‘‘Earlier Christianity, in fact, was 
not the ‘interpenetration’ of Greek and Roman civilization . . . but 
a veritable revolution against them. . .’’ (p. 44). The author repeat- 
edly emphasizes the contrast between the base idolatry and super- 
stition of pagan religion and the lofty ethical and religious content 
of Christianity. ‘‘ Academic pens,’’ he states, ‘‘ever striving for 
some novel or more searching or impressive presentation of well-worn 
themes within the time-hallowed precincts of classic erudition, have 
pleased themselves with ‘stages’ of Greek religion. As a matter of 
fact, we shall find, for the Antonines, a condition of religion, cere- 
monial and worship, often not rising much above fetichism, and this, 
too, in the land of Lycurgus and Solon, Aristides and Epaminondas, 
Pindar and Aeschylus, Socrates and Plato. And it is an impressive 
observation to see how utterly untouched and unaffected the dwellers 
in Greece proper remained by the refinements and moralizing of the 
philosophers of their own speech and kindred”’ (p. 55). Mr. Sihler 
seems to believe that many historians have judged too favorably the 
ethico-religious situations in paganism by crediting the pagan wor- 
shippers too liberally with a symbolic interpretation of their appar- 
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ent polytheism, myth, and idol-worship. The practice of the phil- 
osophic schools and sects in accommodating their doctrines to popu- 
lar belief finds little sympathy in the eyes of the author. 

Mr. Sihler’s interpretations, naturally enough, reflect his own 
conception of Christianity. In his discussion of Celsus, he remarks 
that ‘‘A deist can easily compromise with idolatry, for it is, or may 
be accepted as, a form of ‘natural religion’; and where revelation 
is denied in principle all religions are of equal value’’ (p. 65). 
Again, in the introductory note to the Chapter on ‘‘Neoplatonism 
and Christianity,’’ he writes: ‘‘Many expositors of the history of 
the Christian Church pay high tribute to this latter and last phase 
of classic speculation. They speak of its universal historical import 
(Steinhart) ; they make it a positive factor in the history of Chris- 
tian theology (Harnack, Mitchell. . . .); they cite Clement, Origen, 
Augustine to prove their points. As if Christianity were merely 
or chiefly an academic process. It is true that Clement and Augus- 
tine did come out of an earlier manhood deeply swayed by philoso- 
phy and kindred concerns. To dovetail some theory of Christianity 
into the most spiritual of the Greek systems appeared tempting to 
Clement. . . who was a Platonist before he became a Christian. 
Still, if all of Plotinus and Porphyry, nay of Plato himself, had 
been annihilated, would the faith once delivered to the saints have 
been affected or modified in the slightest degree?’’ The context 
indicates that, in the author’s opinion, the groundwork has not been 
modified by ‘‘excrescences of speculation from within or accretions 
from without’’ (p. 139). 

The interpretations of this period of history seem to fall between 
two extremes: according to the one, the change from paganism to 
the supremacy of Christianity was a continuous process, the Chris- 
tian world being something into which the pagan world grew; ac- 
cording to the other, Christianity is precisely what paganism could 
never have evolved into, and Christianity, as an ethical and religious 
fact, was an eruptive force for which, in the final analysis, no nat- 
uralistic historical account can be given. The latter position is that 
of Mr. Sihler and his book is a counter-blast to the interpretation 
representing the other extreme. The interest of Mr. Sihler’s volume 


derives from this opposition. Apert G. A. Bauz. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The Philosophy of Emile Boutroux as Representative of French 
Idealism in the Nineteenth Century. Lucy SHEPARD CRAWFORD. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1924. Pp. 153. 


This monograph is a recent addition to the Cornell studies in 
philosophy, a series which, judged by its purpose, has provided 
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some valuable contributions. Why can not other graduate depart. 
ments of philosophy make provision for similar publications? 

The discussion of Boutroux’s philosophy is divided into two 
parts: Part One, dealing with ‘‘Early French Philosophy,’’ reviews 
‘‘The Scientific Tradition in French Thought” and ‘‘The Fore. 
shadowings of Modern Idealism in the Early Nineteenth Century.”’ 
According to Dr. Crawford, the idealism of Boutroux was adum- 
brated, first, by the Traditionalists, Joseph de Maistre and the 
Vicomte de Bonald, who were ‘‘among the foremost to denounce 
the Revolutionary Rationalism, mainly on the ground that it led to 
political anarchy, moral dissolution, and atheism’’; second, by Maine 
de Biran’s ‘‘philosophy of effort’’; and, lastly, by Cousin and his 
Eclectic school. In the second half of the nineteenth century ma- 
tured the ‘‘deeper, more speculative French idealism’’ represented 
by Revaisson, Renouvier, Lachelier, and culminating in Emile 
Boutroux. Part Two discusses in detail the philosophy of Boutroux. 
The author deals in turn with Boutroux’s Critique of Science, his 
Metaphysical Theory, his Religion and Ethics, his Philosophy of 
History, his views on Education, and his opinion as to the relation 
_ between Philosophy and Science. Dr. Crawford finds that from both 
the metaphysical and the religious points of view, ‘‘ Faith, an ideal, 
and love (or enthusiasm) ’’ are central concepts in her philosopher’s 
thought. A classified bibliography of four pages is given. 

As the author herself says, ‘‘the main aim of the study is exposi- 
tory rather than critical’’; and as a painstaking bit of historical 
writing the book is creditable, although true to type it is somewhat 
over-ballasted with footnotes. It should be valuable for students 
of recent French thought. It will interest, too, those who, following 
Boutroux and, among English thinkers, James Ward, find merit in 
the ideas of contingency, chance, etc., as roads to ‘‘freedom”’ and 
other values. 

The present writer does not wish, in a review, to criticize ideas 
which the book under review merely expounds. He would, however, 
like to enter another protest, in this context decorously mild, against 
the notion that ‘‘idealism’’ is essentially the sort of thinking that 
banks on finding ‘‘contingency’’ in the ‘‘ Lois de la Nature,’’ or verb- 
alistically makes capital of such phrases as ‘‘spontaneous creative 
activity,’’ ‘‘spiritual element,’’ or ‘‘free cause.’’ Labels may mean 
anything, of course; and, as Bosanquet knew when for ‘‘idealism”’ 
he substituted ‘‘speculative philosophy,’’ there is no doubt that the 
term ‘‘idealism’’ has been, and is, used to denote, as it generally 
connotes, all kinds and degrees of moral and religious gropings and 
aspirations. But whatever may be true of French idealism, Greek, 
German, and English idealism at its best has no relation whatever, 
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logically speaking, to well-intentioned philosophies with more reach 
than reason. While there is indeed a vast gap between the inspira- 
tional writings, called idealistic, in popular vogue, and the serious 
philosophic effort of a man like Boutroux, yet there is also almost as 
much difference between the ‘‘ philosophy of Emile Boutroux as rep- 
resentative of French idealism in the nineteenth century,’’ and the 
philosophy of speculative thinkers such as Plato and Bosanquet. To 
understand the nature of ‘‘idealism’’ as a technical philosophical 
position, as synonymous with ‘‘speculative philosophy’’ as Bosanquet 
meant that term, one must avoid the Scylla of mentalism and sub- 
jectivism on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the Charybdis of 
merely assertive emotionalism. 


FRANK E. Morris. 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE. 
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245 pp. 50 fr. (Table of Contents: La doctrine de saint Thomas 
sur le Vérité: B. Romeyer. Autour de la notion thomiste de la Béati- 
tude: G. de Broglie. Réflexions sur la connaissance sensible selon 
saint Thomas: Ch. Boyer. Saint Thomas et les ‘‘ Auctoritates’’ en 
Philosophie: M. Riquet. Milieux et organes de la sensation: J. de 
Tonquédec. Le sens du mot ‘‘ Verbe mental’’ dans les écrits de saint 
Thomas: J. de la Vaissiére. Le plan du contra Gentilles de saint 
Thomas: M. Bouyges. La quaestio disputata de saint Thomas ‘‘De 
Unione verbi incarnati’’: F’, Pelster. 

Boas, George: French Philosophies of the Romantic Period. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. xi+ 325 pp. $2.50. 

Nelson, Ralph W.: Fundamentalism and Experimental Logic. 
Culver-Stockton College Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 10; reprinted from 
American Review, Sept-Oct. 1925. 11 pp. 

Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. 
Band I. Edited by Lic. Erich Stange. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1925. vili+ 248 pp. 12M. (Contains portraits, bibliographies, 
and autobiographical sketches of the mental careers of the following 
contemporary leaders in the science of religion: Wm. Adams Brown, 
Adolf Deissmann, Ludwig Ihmels, Rudolf Kittel, Adolf Schlatter, 
Reinhold Seeberg, I. R. Slotemaker de Bruine, Theodor Zahn.) 

Valensin, Auguste: A Travers la Métaphysique. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 1925. 251 pp. 22 fr. (Contains a discussion of the 
following topics: Le criticisme Kantien; La théorie de 1’experience, 
d’aprés Kant; Le panthéism ; Notes métaphysiques sur le Thomisme, 
la liberté, la causalité, le moi, la finalité, l’obligation; Théorie de 
l’analogie ; L’histoire de la philosophie, d’aprés Hegel.) 
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The Program of the Twenty-Fifth Meeting of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the American Philosophical Association, which will be held 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., December 28, 29 and 30, is 
as follows: 

Monpay, DECEMBER 28 
8:00 p.m. 


0 ET Ore er er eT Remarks by Professor H. N. Gardiner 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 


9:30 a.m. 
The Nature of the Causal Relation ................. C. J. Ducasse 
ee PTET TEER ee Raphael Demos 
. gf Le | Tee ee rere Terry ree Te Ter Durant Drake 
11:30 a.m. 
Business Meeting. 
2:30 P.M. 
The Theory of Knowledge from the Point of View of Dualistic 
I 452k dsideden neon es senaseucesuennss James H, Ryan 
(Introduced by President Urban) 
4:30 P.M. 
Reception by President and Mrs. Neilson to Members and Guests. 
7:00 p.m. 


Annual Dinner. 


Remarks by President Neilson. 


The President’s Address: Progress in Philosophy in the Last Quar- 
EP er rE eT eT ry Wilbur M. Urban 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
9:30 A.M. 


myepeniams, om the Subsiont “Time? icccccccccccccccccccccccncs 
A. N. Whitehead, W. P. Montague, W. H. Sheldon 


2:00 p.m. 
Platonic Happiness as an Ethical Ideal................ R. C. Lodge 
Intelligence and Morality..............000.eeee: H. W. Schneider 
Philosophy at the Crossroads...........+..e0005 John M. Warbeke 


In Dispraise of Life, Experience, and Reality...... Morris R. Cohen 
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The program of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 

can Psychological Association, which will be held at Cornell Univer. 

sity, Ithaca, New York, December 28, 29 and 30, 1925, has been 

received. It contains the schedule of the sessions, the program of 

each session, and a short abstract of each of the papers to be read. 
The schedule of meetings is as follows: 


Monday— 
9:00 a.m. Informal gathering and Registration of Members. 
9:30 a.m. Session for General Psychology. 
10:30 a.m. Session for Experimental Psychology. 
2:00 p.m. Session for General Psychology. 
3:00 p.m. Session for Experimental and Comparative Psychol- 
ogy. 
4:30 p.m. Exhibition of Apparatus and Test Materials. 
8:00 p.m. Annual business meeting. 
Tuesday— 
9:00 a.m. Session for Informal Reports by Graduate Students. 
10:00 a.m. Session for Applied Psychology. 
2:00 p.m. Conference for Experimental Psychologists. 
2:00 p.m. Round Table Conference on the Measurement of 
Character and Personality Traits. 
2:00 p.m. Round Table Conference on Psychological Consulta- 
tions for College Students. 
2:00 p.m. Round Table Conference on Clinical Psychology. 
4:00 p.m. Business Meeting of the Section of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy. 
7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. 
8:00 p.m. Address of the President, Madison Bentley, ‘‘The 
Major Categories of Psychology.’’ 
Wednesday— 
9:00 a.m. Conference of Experimental Psychologists. 
9:00 a.m. Session for Clinical Psychology. 
10:30 a.m. Session for Abnormal Psychology. 
2:00 p.m. Session on Mental Measurement. 
3:00 p.m. Session for Educational Psychology. 


Professor H. Wildon Carr, of London, is serving as visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Southern California dur- 
ing the current academic year. 
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NAMES OF CONTRIBUTORS ARE PRINTED IN SMALL CAPITALS 


AALL, ANATHAN.—The 
Reality, 533. 

Absolute, The 
HouMEs, 701. 

AKELEY, L. E.—The Problem of the 
Specious Present and Physical Time, 
561. 

American Philosophical Association, 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of 
the.—HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, 42. 

— —, Annual Meeting of the 
Western Division of the—STERL- 
ING P, LAMPRECHT, 372. 
Aristotelian Society, Proceedings of the, 
1923-1924, and Supplementary Vol- 
ume, Concepts of Continuity.—H. T. 
CosTELLO, 163. 
Armstrone, A. C.—Tauro’s Il Silenzio 
e 1’Educazione dello Spirito, 190. 


Problem of 


Dynamic.—JoHN  R. 


Batz, ALBERT G. A.—Sihler’s From 
Augustus to Augustine, 716. 
Bamberger’s Untersuchungen zur Ent- 
stehung des Wertproblems in der 
Philosophie des 19. Jahrhunderts.— 
D. W. PRALL, 444. 
Barrett, CLirrorD L.—Personality as 
a Category, 75. 
Beauty and Truth, The Interactions 
of.—HERBERT ELLSWORTH Cory, 393. 
Behavior.—FREDERICK J. E. Woop- 
BRIDGE, 402. 
Behaviorism and Purpose.—EDWARD 
CHACE TOLMAN, 36. 
Bett, E. T.—Mathematics and Credul- 
ity, 449. 
BENJAMIN, A. CoRNELIUS.—Classifica- 
tion and Division, 458. 
Cunningham’s Textbook of Logic, 
333. 
Johnson’s Logic, Part III, 98. 
Bentley’s The Field of Psychology.— 
RAYMOND H. WHEELER, 214. 
BERNHARD, Ertc.—Ehrlich’s Kant and 
Husserl, 80. 
Ehrlich’s Metaphysik im erkennt- 
nistheoretischen Grundriss, 357. 
— the Essence.—GEoRGE Boas, 
45, 
Buake, RatpH Mason.—Professor 
Singer’s Philosophy of Science, 
382. 
Review of Immanuel Kant, 1724— 
1924, Addresses given at Jacob 


Sleeper Hall, Boston; and 
Immanuel Kant, 1724-1924. 
Papers read at Nosthwestern 


University, 609. 





BLANSHARD, BRAND.—Francis Herbert 
Bradley, 5. 
Kemp Smith’s Prolegomena to an 
Idealist Theory of Knowledge, 
605. 
Boas, GrorGE.—Beyond the Essence, 
645. 
Kropotkin’s Ethics, 245. 
Vismara’s Il] Concetto della Storia 
nel Pensiero Scolastico, 305. 
Bradley, Francis Herbert.—BraNnp 
BLANSHARD, 5, 

Brightman’s An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy.—GEORGE P, ConGrErR, 441. 
Broad’s (Mr.) Questions Concerning 
Critical Realism—DvurantT DRAKE, 

321. 

Brown, HAROLD CHAPMAN.—The Mate- 
rial World—Snark or Boojum?, 197. 
Buermeyer’s The Aesthetic Experience. 

—EDGAR JOHNSON, 330. 
Burtt, EDWIN A.—Cunynghame’s 
Short Talks upon Philosophy, 335. 


California, University of, Publications 
in Philosophy, Volume IV _ and 
Volume V.—EpGAR A. SINGER, JR., 
464, 

Carr’s A Theory of Monads.—Wm. P. 
MontTAGugE, 577. 

CarriTt, E. F.—Ethics in Philosophical 
Edueation, 573. 

CARSON, JOSEPH, JR.—Wilde’s The 
Ethical Basis of the State, 355. 

Category, Personality as a.—CLIFFoRD 
L. BARRETT, 75. 

CLARKE, Mary Evetyn.—Valuing and 
the Quality of Value, 57. 

Classification and Division—A. Cor- 
NELIUS BENJAMIN, 458. 

Cognition, Data and Meaning in.—M, T. 
McCuvre, 337. 

CoHEN, Morris R.—The Insurgence 

against Reason, Parts I and II, 
113, 141. 
The Rivals and Substitutes for 
Reason, Part III, 180. 
Concerning Introspection: A Reply.— 
E. A. SINGER, JR., 711. 
The ‘‘Good Man’’ and the Moral 
Standard.—J. R. GEIGER, 634. 
CoNGER, GEORGE P.—Brightman’s An 
Introduction to Philosophy, 441. 
The Doctrine of Levels, 309. 
Pierce’s The Philosophy of Char- 
acter, 155. 

Conger’s A Course in Philosophy.— 

GAIL KENNEDY, 360. 
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Contemporary German Philosophy.— 

Ep@ar WIND, 477, 516. 
Cory, Hrrspert ELLSwortu.—The In- 
teractions of Beauty and Truth, 393. 
CosTELLO, H. T.—Meyerson’s Identité 
et realité; Meyerson’s De 1’ex- 


plication dans les _ sciences; 
Meyerson’s La deduction relativ- 
iste, 637. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian 


Society, 1923-1924, and Supple- 
mentary Volume, Concepts of 
Continuity, 163. 
CoyNER, M. B.—Trabue’s Measuring 
Results in Education, 137. 
Crawford’s The Philosophy of Emile 
Boutroux as Representative of French 
Idealism in the Nineteenth Century.— 
FRANK E. Morris, 717. 
Credulity, Mathematics 
BEux, 449. 
Creighton, James Edwin.—WILuiaM A, 
HAMMOND, 253. 

— —, as Writer and Editor.— 
KATHERINE GILBERT, 256. 
Critical Realism, Mr. Broad’s Ques- 
tions concerning.—DURANT DRAKE, 

321. 


and.—E. T. 


Croce’s Conduct of Life.——IRwin 
EpMAN, 556. 

Crossing ‘*The Rubicon _ between 
Mechanism and_ Life.’’—ROBERT 


Morris OGDEN, 281. 
Cunningham’s Problems of Philosophy. 
—GalIL KENNEDY, 360. 
Textbook of Logic.—A. CoRNELIUS 
BENJAMIN, 333. 
Cunynghame’s Short Talks upon Phi- 
losophy.—Epwin A, Burtt, 335. 


Data and Meaning in Cognition.—M. T. 
McCuvreE, 337. 

Deity the Implication of Humanity.— 
BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN, 436. 

Dennis’s The Method and Presupposi- 
tions of Group Psychology.—W. B. 
MAHAN, 668. 

Determinism, Individual Freedom with 
Some Sociological Implications of.— 
F. H. Hanxrns, 617. 

DrwEy, JoHN.—The Meaning of Value, 

126. 

The Naturalistic Theory of Per- 
ception by the Senses, 596. 
Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics.— 

GnorGe SANTAYANA, 673. 

Doctrine of Levels, The.—Grorce P. 
ConGeER, 309. 

Downey’s The Will-Temperament and 
Its Testing._WM. CLARKE Trow, 
222. 

Drake, DurANT.—Mr. Broad’s Ques- 
tions concerning Critical Realism, 


PHILOSOPHY 


Ducasse, C. J.—Explanation, Mechan- 
ism, and Teleology, 150. 
The Non-Existence of Time, 16. 
Dumas’ Traité de Psychologie— 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE, 160, 
Dynamic Absolute, The—Joun R. 
Homes, 701. 


EpMAN, Irwin.—Croce’s Conduct of 
Life, 556. 
Education, Ethics in Philosophical.— 
E. F. Carritt, 573, 
Ehrlich’s Kant und Hausserl.—Enric 
BERNHARD, 80. 

Metaphysik im erkenntnistheoret- 
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HARD, 357. 

Essence, Beyond the.—GzorGE Boas, 
645 


Essences and Universals.—D, W. PRALL, 
264. 
Ethical Norm, Professional Work as 
an.—T. V. Smiru, 365. 
Ethics in Philosophical Education.— 
E, F. Carrirr, 573. 
Social Interpretations of.—W. B. 
MAHAN, 85. 
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—C. J. DucassgE, 150. 


Factual Basis of Mr. Johnson’s Logie, 
The.—H. R. Smart, 493. 
Feeling, and Reason, Moral Intuition- 
ism.—Lovuis ARNAUD REID, 505. 
Follett’s Creative Experience.—H. A. 
OVERSTREET, 498, 
Francis Herbert 
BLANSHARD, 5. 
Freedom, Individual, with Some So- 
ciological Implications of Determi- 
nism.—F,, H. HANKINS, 617. . 
Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure Principle. 
—WILLIAM V. SILVERBERG, 530. 
Frigss, Horace L.—Miiller-Freienfels’ 
Philosophie der Individualitét and 


Bradley.—BranpD 


Miiller-Freienfels’ Irrationalismus, 
300. 
Fullerton, .George Stuart—E, A. 


SINGER, JR., 589. 
FULLERTON, GrorGE S.—‘‘ Things,’’ 29. 
Fung’s A Comparative Study of Life 
Ideals.—K. 8S. LATourEtteE, 473. 


GEIGER, J. R.—Concerning the ‘‘Good 
Man’’ and the Moral Standard, 634. 

George Stuart Fullerton—E. A. 
SINGER, JR., 589. 

German Philosophy, Contemporary.— 
Ep@ar WIND, 477, 516. 

Gestalt Conception, The Significance of 
the, in Psychology.—J. R. Kantor, 
234, 

GILBERT, KaTHERINE—James_ E. 
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Journals and New Books, 26, 53, 83, 
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ception by the-—JoHn Dewey, 596. 

Significance of the Gestalt Conception 

eer: The.—J. R. Kantor, 


Sihler’s From Augustus to Augustine. 
—ALBERT G. A. Baz, 716. 

SILVERBERG, WILLIAM V.—Freud’s Be- 
yond the Pleasure Principle, 530, 





Singer, E, A., Jk.—Concerning Intro- 
spection: A Reply, 711. 
George Stuart Fullerton, 589. 

On Spontaneity, 421. 

University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, Volumes IV 
and V, 464, 

Singer’s Mind as Behavior and Studies 

in Empirical Idealism.—DEWIT?T 
H. Parker, 353. 

(Professor) Philosophy of Science. 
—R. M. Bake, 382. 

Smart, H. R.—The Factual Basis of 
Mr. Johnson’s Logic, 493. 

Situ, T. V.—Professional Work as an 
Ethical Norm, 365. 

Smith’s The Collective Mind and Other 
Philosophical Papers—FRANK E. 
Morris, 248. 

Social Interpretations of Ethics.—W. B. 
MAHAN, 85. 

Specious Present, The Problem of the, 
and Physical Time——L. E. AKELEY, 
561, 

Spontaneity, On.—Epear A. SINGER, 
JR., 421. 

Steff’s Religionsphilosophie—WILLIAM 
KELLEY WRIGHT, 389. 

Sticco’s Il Pensiero di S. Bernardino 
da Siena.—RIcHARD McKEon, 583. 
Swapey, Marie CoLuins.—The Oxford 

Philosophical Meeting, 654. 


Tauro’s Il Silenzio e 1’Educazione dello 
Spirito—A. C, ARMSTRONG, 190. 
TawNey, G. A.—Otto’s Things and 

Ideals, 553. 

Tegen’s Moderne Willenstheorien, eine 
Darstellung und Kritik.—CHar.es H. 
ToL, 388. 

Teleology, Explanation, Mechanism, 
and.—C. J. Ducasse, 150. 

‘¢Things.’’—GrorcEe S, FULLERTON, 29. 

Time, Physical, The Problem of the 

Specious Present and—L. E. 
AKELEY, 561. 
The Non-Existence of—C. J. 
DvucassE, 16. 
Totu, CHARLES H.—Hawes’ The Logic 
of Contemporary English Real- 
ism, 241. 
Tegen’s Moderne Willenstheorien, 
eine Darstellung und Kritik, 388. 

TOLMAN, EpwARD CHACE.—Behaviorism 
and Purpose, 36. 

TowNSEND, H. G.—The Obscurantism 
of Science, 548. 

Trabue’s Measuring Results in Educa- 
tion. —M. B. Corner, 137. 

Trow, WILLIAM CLARKE.—Downey’s 
The Will-Temperament and Its Test- 
ing, 222. 

Truth, Beauty and, The Interactions of. 
—HERBERT ELLSWORTH Cory, 393. 
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Tsanoff ’s The Problem of Immortality. 
—WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT, 326. 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 

Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association——HERBERT 
W. ScHNEIDER, 42. 
Type, The Problem of, in ‘Cultural 
— Psychology.’’—H. Ktiiver, 
5. 


Universals, Essences and—D. W. 
PRALL, 264, 


Value, The Meaning of.—Joun Dewey, 
126. 


Valuing and the Quality of —Mary 
EVELYN CLARKE, 57. 
Valuing and the Quality of Value.— 
Mary EVELYN CLARKE, 57. 
Vismara’s Il Concetto della Storia nel 
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Pensiero Scolastico.—GEoRGE Boas, 
305. 

WaLLis, Witson D.—Is Purpose only 
Mechanism Imperfectly Understood}, 

94. 

Ward’s A History of Ethics—W. B. 
Manan, 446. 

Weser, C. O.—Scientific Method and 
Moral Concepts, 293. 

WHEELER, RAYMOND H.—Bentley’s The 
Field of Psychology, 214. 

Wilde’s The Ethical Basis of the State, 
—JOSEPH CARSON, JR., 355. 

WIND, EpGar.—Contemporary German 
Philosophy, 477, 516. 

WooDBRIDGE, FREDERICK J. E.—Be- 
havior, 402. 

Wrieut, WILLIAM KELLEyY.—Steffes’ 

Religionsphilosophie, 389. 
Tsanoff’s The Problem of Immor- 
tality, 326. 





ERRATA 


Page 478, line 3, for fictions, read fictitious. 

Page 516, line 32, for Berf, read Beruf. 

Page 518, line 1, for simple, read single. 

Page 519, line 20, for Transcenden, read Transcendenz. 

Page 522, line 40, between ‘‘field’’ and ‘‘of’’ insert the words ‘‘to 


the fields. ’’ 
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